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itis also constantly represented amongst the 
groups on the embroidered robes, and ts gen- 
erally seen contending with human-headed 
lion or bull, of which it always appears to be 
the conqueror. It has been suggested that by 
this is intended to be denoted the superiority 
of intellect over mere physical strength. 

The eagle’s flight is peculiarly expressive 
of strength and vigour; he wends his way 
with deliberate strong strokes of his powerful 
wing, every stroke apparently driving him on 
a considerable distance, and in this manner he 
advances through the air as rapidly as the 
pigeon or any other bird which may appear 
to fly much more quickly: velocity of flight, 
it may be remarked, generally depends upon 
the rapidity with which the strokes of the 
wings succeed each other ; a simple downward 
stroke would only tend to raise the bird in the 
air. To carry it forwards, the wings require 
to be moved in an oblique plane, so as to strike 
backwards as well as downwards ; the turning 
in flight is principally effected by an inequality 
in the vibration of the wings, The rapidity 
with which a strong bird of prey flies in pur- 
suit of his quarry is inconceivably great ; the 
flight of a hawk is calculated at one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, and the anecdote of 
the falcon belonging to Henry IV. of France, 
which flew in one day from Fontainebleau to 
Malta, a distance of thirteen hundred and filty 
miles, is well authenticated. 

Notwithstanding the facility with which he 
flies, when once fairly launched, a very slight 
wound disables the eagle from rising into the 
air when on level ground. Even after having 
gorged himself to excess, (and there is no 
greater glutton than this king of the air,) the 
eagle is unable to rise, and falls a victim occa- 
sionally to his want of moderation in feeding. 
In Sutherlandshire, Mr. St. John twice fell in 
with instances of eagles being knocked down 
when unable to fly from over-eating. A dumb 
eccentric character killed one with a stick ; 
and in the other instance a shepherd-boy found 
an eagle gorging itself on some drowned sheep 
in a water-course, and being, like all herd- 
boys, as skilful as David in the use of sling 
and stone, he broke the eagle’s pinion with a 
pebble, and actually stoned the poor bird to 
death. In this case the eagle was taken at 
peculiar disadvantage, being surprised in a 
deep, rocky burn, out of which he would have 
had difficulty in rising quickly, even if he had 
not dined so abundantly. 

An eagle had been caught in a vermin-trap, 
and by his struggles had drawn the peg by 
which the trap was fastened to the ground, 
and had flown away with it. Nothing was 
seen for some weeks of eagle or trap, till one 
day a sportsman, seeing some strange object 
hanging from a branch of a tree, went to ex- 
































amine what it was, and found the bird hang- 
ing by his leg, which was firmly held by the 
trap. The chain and peg had got fixed 
among the branches, and the poor bird had 
died miserably from starvation, suspended by 
the foot. 

In Scotland, advantage is taken of the diffi- 
culty attending the rise of the eagle from level 
ground, to catch him in the following manner. 
Some desert place, frequented by eagles, is 
selected, and four walls are built like those of 
a hut, an opening being left at the foot large 
enough to allow the bird’s walking in and out. 
To the outside of this opening a strong cord 
with a running noose is fixed ; all being so ar- 
ranged, a dead sheep or other carrion is thrown 
into the enclosure. This is eagerly attacked 
by the eagle, who gorges himself to excess, 
and becomes half-stupefied; he does not at- 
tempt to rise into the air, but walks out of the 
opening : the running noose soon catches him 
round the neck as a hare is caught in a spring, 
and his own struggles do the rest. 

Some years ago, in Nottinghamshire, a 
groom was exercising a horse in the early 
morning, when a terrier which was with him 
put up from a bush a magnificent eagle, which 
flew slowly over the hedge into the adjoining 
field, pursued by the dog, who came up with 
and attacked it before it could fairly rise; a 
fierce struggle ensued, but the dog, though 
severely bitten, maintained his hold, and the 
bird, which measured eight feet across the 
wings, was eventually secured. He, too, was 
captured from having over-indulged in the 
luxury of carrion. 

The late amiable Bishop of Norwich, whose 
enthusiasm as a naturalist is well known, 
gives from observation the following account 
of a golden eagle, as seen in his native wilds. 
Whilst climbing some high precipices, near a 
great waterfall, in the volcanic district of Au- 
vergne, there arose above the roar of the 
waters a short, shrill cry, coming as it were 
from the clouds ; on looking in the direction 
whence it came, a small dark speck was seen 
moving steadily onwards; it was a golden 
eagle, evidently coming from the plain coun- 
tries below. As he came nearer, he seemed 
to float or sail in mid-air, only occasionally 
gently flapping his wings as if to steady him. 
Though when first seen he was at the distance 
of a full mile, in less than a minute he was 
within gun-shot, and tlie observer having con- 
cealed himself, the bird looked round once or 
twice, darted down his legs, and alighted on a 
rock within a few yards of him. For a mo- 
ment the eagle gazed about with his sharp 
bright eyes, as if to assure himself that all 
was safe, then, for a few moments more, nes- 
tled his head beneath one of his expanded 
wings, and appeared to plume himself. Hav- 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


EAGLES. 


The tawny eagle seats his callow brood 

High on the cliffs, and feasts his young with blood; 
On Snowdon’s rocks or Orkney’s wide domain, 
Whose beetling cliffs o’erhang the western main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 

Amidst the gathering clouds and sullen storms; 
Through the wide waste of air he darts his sight, 
And holds his sounding pinions poised for flight ; 
With cruel eye premeditates the war, 

And marks his destined victim from afar; 
Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 

His pinions like the rush of waters sound, 

The fairest of the fold he bears away, 


And to his nest compels the struggling prey. 


It has been happily remarked that the Rap. 
tores, or rapacious birds, of which the eagle is 
the chief, and the Carnivorous animals, have 
a strong typical resemblance. The dispositions 
of both are fierce and daring ; their frames, 
strong and sinewy, are suited alike for swift 
pursuit or powerful action; their sight is re- 
markably acute ; the strong curved and tooth- 
ed beak of the birds, like the powerful canine 
teeth of the feline, are admirably adapted for 
tearing ; and their claws large, curved, sharp 
and retractile, are not less well fitted for hold- 
ing and lacerating their struggling prey. 
Again, the general character of both classes 
is to act as a salutary check upon their pro- 
duction, and to maintain that even balance in 
the scale of creation which is essential to the 
well-being of all. ‘The birds of prey, too, like 
the wolves and hyenas, are of essential service 
in removing with rapidity dead animal matter, 
which, by its decomposition, would be hurtful 
to the living ; and we find a happy adaptation 
to these ends in the numbers and distribution 
of the different species of the order, the vul- 
tures abounding in the fiery heat of the tropics, 
where putrefaction is most rapid; whilst the 
smaller falcons keep in check myriads of liz- 
ards and other small reptiles, which would other- 
wise be a very pest to more temperate lands. 

ln the Assyrian monuments, antecedent to 
the prophet Isaiah, the eagle is continually 
seen over the heads of the conquerors in bat- 
tle, and was probably considered typical of 
victory, In the earliest of these monuments, 
the eagle-headed human figure is one of the 
most prominent of the sacred types ; not only 
's it found in colossal proportions on the walls, 
or guarding the portals of the chambers, but 











































ing done this, he stretched out his neck and| 1. To hear as little as possible what is to 


looked keenly and wistfully towards the quar- 
ter of the heavens whence he came, and 
uttered a few rapid screams; then stamping 
with his feet, he protruded his long, hooked 
talons, at the same time snapping his beak 
with a sharp noise like the cracking of a whip. 
There he remained for about ten minutes, 
manifesting great restlessness, when suddenly 
he seemed to hear or see something, and im- 
mediately rising from the rock, floated away 
to meet his mate, now seen approaching. 
Afier soaring in a circle, they went away, 
and were no more seen. 

Fierce and wild as the golden eagle gener- 
ally is, instances have occurred in which it 
has been thoroughly tamed, Captain Green, 
of Buckden, in Huntingdonshire, had in his 
possession a splendid bird of this description, 
which he had himself trained to take hares 
and rabbits. Another instance is known of 
an eagle captured in Ireland after it had at- 
tained maturity, which speedily became do- 
mesticated and firmly attached to the place 
where it was fed, to which it always returned, 
though perfectly at liberty. Its wings had, 
indeed, been cut when first brought thither, 
but they were allowed to grow again ; and this 
magnificent bird, on recovering the use of 
them, would repeatedly soar away and absent 
itself for a fortnight or three weeks. It be- 
came very much attached to those who were 
in the habit of feeding or caressing it. On its 
first arrival it had been placed in a garden 
situated in a slope overhanging a lake; a shed 
had been built for its accommodation, but it 
genera!ly preferred a perch of its own selec- 
tion—the branch of a large apple-tree which 
grew out nearly in a horizontal position from 
the stem. Its food was chiefly crows, which 
were shot for it; sometimes it attempted to 
procure them for itself, but never successfully, 
as their agility, in turning short and rapidly, 
enabled them to elude its superior strength of 
wing ; latterly, it contented itself with eyeing 
them wistfully as they flew or perched secure- 
ly over its head, It was never suspected of 
committing any havoc among the sheep or 
lambs in the adjoining fields, but now and 
then, when from some accident it had not been 
regularly supplied with its accustomed food, it 
would seize upon and kill young pigs. Chil- 
dren, who constantly met it as it walked about 
the garden, were never molested ; but on one 
occasion it attacked its master with some vio- 
lence, in consequence, it was supposed, of his 
having neglected to bring it some bread or 
other food it was accustomed to receive from 
his hand. At length, afier having lived near- 
ly twelve years in this way, this interesting 
bird was killed by a ferocious mastiff ; no one 
saw the battle, but it must have been long and 
bravely contested, for the dog, though victo- 
rious, was so severely wounded, that it died 
almost immediately afterwards. 


(To becontinued.) 





On Listening to Evil Report.—The longer 
I live the more [ feel the importance of adher- 
ing to the rules which | have laid down for 
myself in relation to such matters. 


\the unkindness which is expressed towards 






















THE FRIEND. 


the prejudice of others. 

2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am 
absolutely forced to it. 

3. Never to drink into the spirit of one who 
circulates an ill report. 

4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, 


others. 

5. Always to believe, that if the other side 
were heard, a very different account would be 
given of the matter. 

I consider love as wealth; and as I would 
resist a man who should come to rob my 
house, so would Ia man who would weaken 
my regard for any human being. I consider, 
too, that persons are cast into different 
moulds ; and that to ask myself—What should 
I do in that person’s situation? is not a just 
mode of judging. I must not expect a man 
that is naturally cold and reserved to act as 
one that is naturally warm and affectionate ; 
and I think it a great evil that people do not 
make more allowances for each other in this 
particular. I[ think religious people are too 
little attentive to these considerations,— 
Simeon. 


——=>_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. 


Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. 
By Georcz Metty. London, 1851. 


(Concluded from page 242.) 


On their return across the desert, they were 
shown a hole in a rock, through which every 
Mahommetan merchant taking goods to the 
south endeavoured to creep. The hole was 
not large, and it required sometimes consider- 
able squeezing and wriggling to get through. 
It was deemed of great consequence in making 
them successful in the sale of their goods. 
Many a dealer in nominally Christian lands 
in his endeavours to make good bargains and 
accumulate wealth, squeezes himself through 
as narrow places as the Mahommetan hole in 
the rock. In these endeavours, their princi- 
ples of justice, of honour, of honesty, get sore- 
ly torn and worn away, and indeed in many 
cases self is the only thing they carry through 
with them, 

The ten days previous to the party reaching 
the Nile, where the boats were lying which 
had brought them from Cairo, their camels 
had been without food. On approaching the 
boats, the crews received them very affection- 
ately, and in less than two hours they were 
comfortably at home in their old dwelling- 
places, the cabins of which had been neatly pre- 
pared for them, and were passing down the 
river. They shot rapidly down the falls, and 
the boats being skilfully managed, the descent 
was safely accomplished, a little wetting to 
person and property being all the injury re- 
ceived. 

On the downward passage they stopped at 
Benihassan, to visit the tombs, and closely in- 
spected three of them. They were all very 
similar, having a portico of two fluted columns, 
and in the interior a large square room “ with 
four or six columns of an extremely simple 





















and elegant character, supporting an arched 
roof, painted red and white, chess-board 
fashion. ‘The walls are coloured and covered 
with paintings, having such subjects as a gal- 
ley sailing on the Nile, in the transparent 
water of which fishes are swimming, and a 
hippopotamus disporting—a series of wrestlers, 
in fifty different postures—then came flax- 
dressers and cloth manufacturers, glass-blow.- 
ers and ironmongers—a barber operating on 
a young man, apparently for the first time, 
for the indications of beard are very faint—a 
doctor bleeding an unfortunate one who ap- 
pears to have drunk too much nectar over 
night—men and women being bastinadoed— 
dwarfs in the trains of noble Egyptians: an 
example of that patronage of littleness which 
became fashionable in Europe two thousand 
years later—sportsmen catching ibex with a 
noose, and gazelles just caught by grey-hounds 
—herds tended by cripples, having but one 
leg or one arm, or exhibiting a withered and 
useless limb, reminding one of the verse of 
Genesis, that describes every shepherd as an 
abomination to the Egyptians.” 

At Cairo they met with a young girl of great 
beauty from Europe, whose cough and hectic 
colour, gave evidence to the thoughtful ob- 
server that she had been brought there to die. 
He says: ** The lovely sky, the splendid sun- 
set, and the numerous picturesque scenes of 
Cairo, are certainly well worth a visit ; but in 
her position, ‘ the old familiar faces’ of home, 
I should have thought, would have been pre- 
ferable for the light of the fading eye to rest 
upon. Possibly she does not know her dan- 
ger, or her friends are sanguine as to the 
effect of a change of climate ; but it is melan- 
choly to think that a creature so brilliant 
should be brought to a place so foreign in all 
its features, to wander a few days among its 
scenes of rainbow-tinted life, and then be turn- 
ed into an obscure nook among its gloomy 
dead.” 

On the route from Cairo to Alexandria, the 
travellers stopped at Atfels,; and visited a ba- 
zaar. The first shop described was full of 
English and French goods. ‘ The owner sits 
in the midst of them; a man about fifiy, with 
a long white beard, smoking a long pipe with 
an amber mouth-piece. Very few persons 
enter, but when they do he gains much money, 
as he sells at about fifty per cent. profit. Be- 
sides, he possesses the only scales in the vil- 
lage, and is considered an authority in matters 
of exchange, the value of money, &c., and as 
a natural consequence is often money-changer 
and banker. When he goes away, a donkey 
richly housed is brought to him, his eldest son 
lifts him on the saddle, his second shuts up 
the shop and takes charge of the money ; and 
then the old fellow rides gravely home. 

“The next shop is a baker’s—his floor and 
a projecting stall on the street are covered 
with small round loaves, like an English tea- 
cake in shape and appearance ; but if you buy 
one, which you can do for five paras, and taste 
it, you will find that it is like with a difference, 
as the flavour is very bitter, and they are 
made without salt. A crowd stands round 
bargaining and disputing with the owner, who 
smokes a glass mouth-pieced chibouque, and 
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THE FRIEND. 





looks as if he did not care whether customers | The only one who looked evil was the fat old 


came or not, The fact is, he knows that he| 
is the only baker in the place, and that Arabs 
must eat. 

“* Afierwards, you arrive at a shop where a 
kind of date preserve is sold in large slices, 
which smells a great deal better than it tastes, 
A still more seductive smell attracts you to 
the next shop, which is smoking fiercely. On 
the counter gridirons are ranged over charcoal 
fires, upon which a quantity of little rolls of 
beef and mutton are grilling, and several 
Arabs, having passed by the baker’s, are here 
regaling themselves. 

‘‘But who approaches with the cry of 
‘Moira,’ which causes every one to rush 
eagerly towards him? It is a man carrying 
a large tin vessel on his shoulders, with a 
spout under his arm, and a little tin pot in his 
hand. He is a waterman. He drives a sin- 
gular kind of trade. Every one rushes to 
have a drink, but his thirst gratified, appears 
oblivious of the obligation of payment. At 
first, | thought he was employed by Govern- 
ment—though it is rarely so thoughtful of the 
wants of the populace—but on closer exami- 
nation, I saw that a rich man invariably paid, 
and then the waterman’s poorest customers 
are justified in demandiog a drink for nothing. 
I now could understand the anxiety which | 
had observed in the faces of the thirsty throng 
whenever the man politely invited me to drink. 

“ A little further on, we came to the coffee- 
shop, where every one, having had his break- 
fast, lingers till prayer-time. ‘This man seems 
rich—he calls for a nargheleh and coffee ; that 
man must be poor—he modestly asks for a 
light, and then fills his own pipe from his own 
bag. One only calls for coffee, another for a 
pipe, while a third calls for nothing, and is 
thankful if the end of a pipe is offered him by 
a charitable stranger, All are welcome, whe- 
ther they order much, little, or nothing ; from 
which fact some English shopkeepers might 
take a hint.” 

Afier a friendly and affectionate parting 
with the Arab attendants, they left Alexandria 
inthe same steamer which had taken them 
there. 

—_ 


From Household Words. 
Judging by Appearances, 
A PRISON SCENE IN MUNICH, 


The number of female prisoners is very 
small in comparison with the men, At one 
particular washing-tub stood four women. 
Our conductor spoke to one of them, this be- 
ing a sign to us to notice them. Two looked 
up, and fairly beamed with smiles ; one, a tall 
and very handsome young girl, continued to 
wash away with downcast eyes. I felt a sort 
of delicacy in staring at her, her looks were 
80 Conscious and modest. A fourth, a fat, ill- 
looking old woman, also never looked at the 
Visiters, ‘The two who smiled had remarkably 
agreeable faces ; one, with good features, and 
@ very mild expression ; the other, a small wo- 
man, and though with blooms on her cheeks, 
a certain sad, anxious expression about her 
eyes and mouth. Of which of these four wo- 
men were we to hear a fearful history related? 
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woman. 

As soon as we were in the court, our con- 
ductor said, “* Now, what do you say about 
those women?” ‘ ‘Three out of the four,” we 
remarked, “are the only agreeable faces we 
have seen in the prison; and, judging from 
this momentary glance at their countenances, 
we should say, could not be guilty of much 
crime ; perhaps the fat old woman may be so; 
that tall young girl, however, is not only hand- 
some, but gentle-looking.” ‘ That tall young 
girl,” replied our guide, “‘ was the one who, a 
year or two ago, murdered her fellow-servant, 
and, cutting up the body, buried it in the gar- 
den ; the little woman next to her, some two 
years since, murdered her husband ; and the 
handsome, kind, motherly-looking woman who 
stood next, destroyed her child of seven years 
old. The fat woman is in only for a slight 
offence! So much for our judgment of physi- 
ognomy. 


eee 


Curiosities of Sleep. 


Some boys slept, from fatigue, on board of 


Nelson’s ship, at the battle of the Nile.— 
Among the impressive incidents of Sir John 
Moore’s disastrous retreat to Corunna, in 
Spain, not the least striking is the recorded 
fact that many of his soldiers steadily pursued 
their march while fast asleep. Burdach, how- 
ever, affirms that this is not uncommon among 
soldiers. Franklin slept nearly an hour swim- 
ming on his back. An acquaintance of Dr. 
D., travelling with a party in North Carolina, 
being greatly fatigued, was observed to be 
sound asleep in his saddle. 

Animals of the lower orders obey peculiar 
laws in regard tosleep, Fish are said to sleep 
soundly ; and we are told by Aristotle that the 
tench may be taken in this state, if approach- 
ed cautiously. Many birds and beasts of prey 
take their repose in the daytime. When kept 
in captivity, this habit undergoes a change, 
which makes us doubt whether it was not the 
result of necessity which demanded that they 
should take advantage of the darkness, silence, 
and the unguarded state of their victims. In 
the menagerie at Paris, even the hyena sleeps 
at night, and is awake by day. They all, 
however, seek, as favouring the purpose, a 
ceriain degree of seclusion and shade, with the 
exception of the lion, who, Burdach informs 
us, sleeps at noon-day, in the open plain—and 
the eagle and condor, which poise themselves 
on the most elevated pinnacle of rock in the 
clear blue atmosphere, and dazzling sunlight. 
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perch. 


In certain other animals which sleep 
erect, the articulations of the foot and knee 
are described by Dumeril as resembling the 
spring of a pocket-knife, which opens the in- 
strument and serves to keep the blade in a 
line with the handle. 


—————>>——— 


Domestication of .the Kangaroo. 


Thinking a few remarks on the domestic 
nature of the kangaroo would not prove alto- 
gether uninteresting to your readers, or be 
considered out of place in your journal, | beg 
leave to observe that one in my possession 
was taken young out of its mother’s pouch, 
and has lived in a state of confinement since, 
(a period of about eighteen months.) Its size 
now is about four feet, and it is very tame and 
sociable, subsisting on a diet of bread and 
milk, It has a run in a paddock, but comes 
to the house very regularly three times a day 
for its meals. 1t continues in a state of leth- 
argy nearly the whole of the day, but at sun- 
set loses its fears, bounding over the paddock 
for about a quarter of aa hour at almost the 
speed of a race-horse. It seems greatly alarm- 
ed at thunder and lightning, when an observer 
might remark its heart panting violently, and 
its whole body convulsed with fear. In the 
days when the hot winds occur, it grows very 
sulky, refusing food, and striking the cup of 
milk away with its front paws, if tendered to 
it. It seems very partial to children, and 
often, when playing, it will come unexpectedly 
behind them, and commence drumming with 
its front paws on their backs, and sometimes 
with considerable violence. It will often also 
take up the cat in its front paws, who seems 
by no means displeased with the liberty, and 
hunt with great diligence for those minute 
animals whose presence is always more ac- 
ceptable when observed under a microscope 
than elsewhere. The fore legs of a kangaroo 
are usually called hands. She (for the biped 
[ am speaking of is a lady) will frequently at 
sundown get out of the paddock, and afier 
scampering over the country for a mile or two, 
return to her home. She will readily make 
friendship with females, but utters a sharp, 
hoarse note of disapprobation on the approach 
of one of the opposite sex. In conclusion, [ 
would remark, that strange dogs entering the 
premises never seem disposed to molest it ; 
and, I think, if trained, “‘ Jenny,” or any other 
|of her sisterhood, would be far less mischiev- 
ous, and much more amusing, than the whole 
tribe of her rivals (those humiliating carica- 
/tures of men), the monkeys.—J. B. P., Ade- 





Birds, however, ure furnished with a nictita-| laide, South Australia. 


ting membrane generally to shelter the eye 
from sleep. Fish prefer to retire to sleep un- 
der the shadow of a rock, or a woody bank. 
Of domestic animals, the horse seems to re- 
quire least sleep, and that he usually takes in 
the erect posture. 

Birds that roost in a sitting posture are fur- 
nished with a well adapted mechanism, which 
keeps them firmly supported without volun- 
tary or conscious action. The tendon of the 
claws is so arranged as to be tightened by 
their weight when the thighs are bent, thus 
contracting closely, and grasping the bough or 





Affection of the Nightingale.—By remark- 
ably good fortune; one of the most extraordi- 
nary of these songsters has recently taken full 
possession of my garden. I call the gay, joy- 
ous fellow “extraordinary,” for I never yet 
heard such seraphic strains, such perfect free- 
dom of song, from any of the tribe—-much as 
I have had to do with them. And what makes 
me value the merry little rogue the more, is 
his almost incredible tameness. He sings the 
night through, just under my chamber win- 





































dow, and seldom leaves the garden, by day or 
by night, for more than a few minutes at a 
time. 1 usually rise to greet him at five 
o’clock, A. M.; and on venturing an humble 
imitation of his swelling note, he flies to me at 
once. Seating himself on a shady bough, and 
bending slightly forward, there he remains, 
holding converse with me, so long as my time | 
permits me to tarry ; and he improvises such 
music the while, that | can hardly tear myself 
away from him. He knows my voice, and | 
know his. ‘Thus do we, morning by morning, 
exchange familiarities; and greatly do I love 
to retura, afier the fatigues of a day of toil, to 
renew our intimacy. I believe the pleasure 
is quite mutual. I cannot but imagine that 
this bird possesses an unusual charm; for 
he has drawn into one focus a host of black- 
birds, thrushes, robins, blackcaps, and other 
vocalists, whose orchestral accompaniments, 
blending with his own heavenly voice, almost 
lead us to suppose we are in fairy-land. They 
rehearse early in the evening ; and the con- 
cert, once commenced, lasts until long after 
sunrise. I need hardly say, that I now retire 
to rest with my chamber window open.— 
Kidd, in the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


oe 


“While affliction prepares us for felicity, 
we may console ourselves under ils pressure, 
by remembering that they are no particular 
marks of Divine displeasure, since all the dis- 
tresses of persecution have been suffered by 
those of whom the world was not worthy.” 











— 
Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
THE DEPARTED. 


The following touching stanzas by Bernard Barton, 
frequently become, through association, beautifully 
appropriate. E. 


Much as we prize the active worth 
Of those who, day by day, 

Tread with us on this toilsome earth 
Its devious, thorny way ; 

A charm more hallow’d and profound, 
By purer feelings led, 

Imagination casts around 
The memory of the dead! 


They form the living links which bind 
Our spirits to that state 

Of being—pangless, pure, refined, 
For which in faith we wait. 

By them through holy hope and love, 
We feel in hours screne, 

Connected with a world above, 
Immortal and unseen! 


“The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ;” 

Yet holding unperceived their way 
In heaven’s unclouded sky. 

The mists of earth to us may mar 
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And they whose absence we regret, 
Seem more than ever ours! 

Ours, by the pledge of love and faith, 
And hope of heaven on high ; 

A trust—triumphant over death 
In immortality. 


——=<_—- 


Selected. 


THE SETTING SUN. 


Farewell to thee, sweet setting sun, 
Pass from my sight, unwearied one, 
Till heavenly mandates bid thee rise 
Triumphant in the morrow’s skies. 


The day is past, forever past, 

The dews of night are falling fast, 
And pensively the evening star 
Illumes the azure vault afar. 


How beautiful the twilight scene ! 
While darkness shrouds the vales serene, 
Around the hill’s high summit play 
Bright sunbeams lingering on their way. 


Fair Nature, like a weary child, 

No more by sportive day beguiled, 
Rejoicing, welcomes night and rest, 
And slumbers on the green earth’s breast. 


Ye busy cares of life, retire; 

Ye sordid aims of low desire, 

Give me some calm, some pure retreat 
For prayer and contemplation meet. 


The day is past forever—how 

Comes back its swelling memory now ? 
Does gladness crown each by-gone hour? 
Or silent shame and grief o’erpower? 


O why, my soul, these rising fears ? 
Why dim my eye these starting tears ? 
Alas! the monitor within 

Reminds of unbelief and sin; 


OF idle words, of misspent time,— 

In God’s pure eyes no trifling crime,— 
Of wand’ring thoughts, of idle dreams, 
And folly’s worthless hopes and schemes, 


O would that every coming eve, 

Sweet setting sun with me might leave 
A purer, calmer, holier breast, 

And brighter hopes of heavenly rest! 


And as yon clouds, that cluster now 
Around the western mountain’s brow, 
Array themselves in golden light, 
Reflected from thy image bright ; 


So from the cross where Jesus died, 
Whence glory flows an endless tide, 
May richer beams my soul illume, 

And gild the night that shrouds the tomb. 


ee ne 


For ‘** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 246.) 





The splendour of their light; 
But they, beyond sun, moon, or star, 
Shine on in glory bright. 


In this brief world of chance and change, 
Who has not felt and known 

How much may alter and estrange 
Hearts fondly deem’d our own? 

But those whom we lament awhile, 
“Not lost, but gone before,” 

Doubt cannot darken, sin defile, 
Or frailty alter more! 


For death its sacred seal hath set 
On bright and by-gone hours ! 


On the 8th of Ninth month, William Jack- 
son attended Warrington Meeting, and the 
next day went to Macclesfield, where the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Cheshire was then held. The 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, which met at 
4 o’clock that afiernoon, was attended by but 
seven persons, beside the strangers. ‘The 
seven were all elders. After the meeting for 
business on Fifih-day, the 10th, William rode 
to Henry Barlow’s, where he lodged that night. 
The next day attended Morley Meeting, after 
which he proceeded to Stockport, to the resi- 
dence of George Jones. George was then in 


Ireland, having accompanied Joseph Cloud 
from America, then in Great Britain on a re- 
ligious visit. William notes that Sarah Jones, 
the then wife of George, was ‘a kind, clever 
woman.’ 

After attending a meeting at Stockport, he 
proceeded to Manchester, where on a review 
of his labour so far, he says he “1 may with 
reverence acknowledge that in these meetings 
through the fresh springing up of Life, I was 
enabled to labour amongst them to the relief 
of my own mind, and to the tendering of 
the hearts and quickening the spirits of some 
others,” 

The meeting at Manchester, he notes as 
having been the largest he had attended in 
England. On Second-day, he went out of the 
town 9 miles, to a small meeting at Oldham, 
in which he was enlarged beyond his expecta- 
tion. In this excursion from Manchester, he 
was accompanied by John Goodyar, whom he 
uotices as “an honest, plain, country-like 
man.” His sister kept house for him, and 
“very kind they were” to their travelling 
Friend, who made his home with them whilst 
in that great manufacturing town, On Third- 
day, he attended a small meeting at Bolton, 
on Fourth, one at Edgworth, on Fifth, Mars- 
den Monthly Meeting, held at Crawshawboth, 
and on Sixth-day, an appointed meeting at the 
last mentioned place. ‘The meeting of Craw- 
shawboth he mentions as poor and weak, as 
also that of Trowden, where he was on Sev- 
enth-day. He says, ‘ At these last five meet- 
ings I laboured amongst them in the ability 
given, and believe there were some who expe- 
rienced the arising of good. I was silent on 
First-day, at Marsden Meeting, which was 
considerably larger than any I had been at 
since this day week. A number of valuable 
Friends were at it, and a solid, good meeting 
it was,” 

At Marsden, he lodged at the house of Wil- 
liam Marriot, who with his wife were at Liver- 
pool ; but he found Mercy Wright there, who 
was, he says, “‘an exemplary solid woman, 
an acquaintance of Rebecca Jones, when she 
was in this land. Mercy was then the house- 
keeper at Ackworth School, where she was she 
told me, 19 years.” From Marsden, William 
rode to Lothersdale. This was the place he 
mentions that several Friends had been takea 
from, to be confined at York Castle, a few 
years before, at the suit of an ‘ envious priest,’ 
on account of their conscientious refusal to 
pay tithes. He found four of them yet living, 
and with three he was in company. At the 
house of one of them, John Stansfield, he 
lodged two nights. Mary Stansfield, the wile 
of John, told him, that she had on two different 
occasions packed up her clothes, expecting to 
be taken to prison. ‘The estate against which 
the suit was brought, came by her, and the 
suit in the Bishop’s Court was instituted against 
her. Before the conclusion of the suit, by 
some means it was shified to her husband. 
At this she was in no ways rejoiced, preferring 
to bear the sufferings in this case herself, ra- 
ther than that it should fall on her husband. 
She intended, in the prospect of imprisonment, 
to have weaned her youngest child,—and her 
sister-in-law was prepared to accompany her 
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to the prison. William after narrating these|time; and that he was easy and resigned to 
particulars, adds, “It was comfortable to be | the will of Providence, who had been wonder- 
ful in goodness, and had supported him through 
many difficulties, to his own admiration: so 
that he had to rejoice even in tribulation.” 
Having been faithful in 
upholding the Christian testimonies he was 
called on to bear, with unflinching fidelity, he 
was prepared to feel the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart, and the love of the bre- 
Professions of love, without faith- 
fulness, manifested in action, are but words,— 
but where through obedience, the mark of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, has been 
the settled aim of the Christian, the love and 
peace which are at times his portion, is as it 
were, a foretaste of that which shall be here- 
after revealed. 

James Montgomery, the poet, was impri- 
soned in the Castle of York, at the same time 
that these Friends were. 
him was, that he had printed in his paper, a 
poem written in Ireland, which the constituted 
authorities chose to consider as a libel against 
James became very much inter- 
ested in Joseph Brown, whilst in prison, and 
wrote a poem on his death, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. 


with them, and their lovely little children,” 

A further brief account of the above case 
may not be without interest to the readers of 
‘The Friend.” Somewhere about the year 
1781, a nuinber of Friends were summoned 
before a Justice of the Peace, at the suit of the 
Vicar of Carlton, for not having paid their 
small tithes. ‘The amount that could be claim- 
ed of each annually, according to law, was 
small, but the demand made before the magis- 
trate appeared to him exorbitant, and he ad- 
vised the priest to make a more moderate 
claim, This he refused to do,—and although 
the Friends could not have paid the smallest 
fraction of the claim, yet the refusal of the 
prosecutor to abate anything clearly showed 
his covetous spirit. He then commenced 
an exchequer process, throwing it into the 
Bishop’s Court. 

Alter many years delay he obtained a decree 
for the amount of his claim, and the costs, and 
for not paying the sum thus awarded, Joseph 
Brown, John Wormall, John Stansfield, Henry 
Wormall, Henry King, John Wilkinson, Wil- 
liam Hartley, and James Walton, were torn 
from the bosom of their families, and thrown 
into York Castle. These men were none of 
them in affluent circumstances, some were 
quite poor, and there was not one, whose fami- 
ly as not dependent for its support on his 
industry. Being now debarred from profitable 
employment, several of the prisoners had no 
means of preventing their families from be- 
coming dependent upon the charity of their 
friends, Joseph Brown was a minister, and 
although affected with a pulmonary complaint, 
he had by persevering industry, maintained a 
wife and family of ten children by his busi- 
ness, which was not a remunerating one, being 
that of a constructor of dry stone fences. 


Beside this he tilled a very small portion of 


land. 

The Friends continued in prison about two 
years, when through the representations made 
of the case to the king, and others in authority, 
a clause was inserted in an act of Parliament, 
by which magistrates were empowered to re- 
lease them. ‘The prison doors were opened 
for all the Friends except John Wilkinson,— 
who had by death been previously set free 
from the wrath of the persecutor. Distraints 
were made on the property of the survivors to 
meet the unjust claims of the vicar. 

Joseph Brown did not long survive his im- 
prisonment. His Friends of the Quarterly 
Meeting at York, in a memorial issued con- 
cerning him say, “* He was much affected with 
infirmity of body, and various deep exercises 
of mind, both before, during, and after his 
imprisonment ; yet he was enabled through all 
to evince much patience and resignation of 
spirit. In the course of his religious labours, 
he had frequently to encourage others to a like 
dependence on the arm of everlasting Help, as 
well as to strengthen Friends in the support 
of their various testimonies, particularly that 
for which he had so deeply suffered. A few 


He died in peace, 


thren also. 


government. 











“Spirit, leave thine house of clay ; 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath! 
Spirit, cast thy chains away; 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death !” 


“ Prisoner, long detained below ; 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest; 

Welcome, from a world of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest !” 


Ye that mourn a Father’s loss, 
Ye that weep a Friend no more, 
Call to mind the Christian cross 
Which your Friend, your Father bore. 


Grief, and penury, and pain, 
Still attended on his way, 

And oppression’s scourge and chain, 
More unmercifal than they. 


Yet, while travelling in distress 
("T'was the eldest curse of sin) 

Through the world’s waste wilderness, 
He had Paradise within, 


And along the vale of tears, 
Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears, 
Where the mourner walk’d with God, — 


Till his Master from above, 

When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of his love 

‘To convey the wanderer home, 


Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steeds that cleft the wind ? 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 

When his mantle dropp’d behind ? 


Ye who caught it as it fell, 

Bind that mantle round your breast ; 
So in you his meekness dwell, 

So on you his spirit rest! 


(To be continued.) 





The great Duke of Momerancy, colleague 
days before he breathed his last, “ he desired | to the Duke of Orleans, brother to the French 
his dear love to Friends, and remarked, that| king Lewis XIII., in the war by them agitated 
he never felt more love to them than at that|against the ministry of Cardinal Richelieu, 

































The charge against 


being taken and convicted at Lyons, a little 
before his beheading, looking upon himself, 
then very richly attired: “ Ah!” says he, 
“this becomes not a servant of the crucified 
Jesus! What do I with these vanities about 
me? He was poor, despised, and naked, when 
he went to the cross to die for my sins :” and 
immediately he stript himself of all his finery, 
and put a more grave, modest garment on 
him. A serious reflection at a time when he 
best knew what was best. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
JANE HARRIS. 


Jane Harris, of Walworth, Surrey, died 
Seventh month 31st, 1851, aged 67 years. 

Frequent attacks of illness for more than 
forty years, excluded this dear Friend from 
much association beyond her own immediate 
family. Her disposition was amiable, and her 
superior talents and sound judgment qualified 
her for usefulness. 

She was very diffident in speaking or writ- 
ing respecting her own religious experience, 
yet some valuable memoranda have been 
penned. 

In 1834, after some allusion to her state of 
health, and an apprehension that her life might 
not be much prolonged, she writes: “ Should 
it please the Giver of all guod to grant me the 
blessing of better and more permanent health, 
| know that it is as easy to Him to command 
the weak to be strong, as it was to say to the 
cripple formerly, ‘ Take up thy bed and walk ;’ 
but when I consider how unprofitable my life 
has proved in regard to the promotion of the 
cause of righteousness on the earth, and how 
far from diligent 1 have been in the work of 
my own vineyard, | am bound to declare that 
nothing short of unutterable mercy can possi- 
bly fit me for an entrance into the kingdom of 
light and glory, and had not a Saviour bled 
for our transgressions, this door of mercy 
must have been eternally shut. At some few 
seasons, under the humbling power of Truth, 
| have been made willing to become as a 
‘hewer of wood and a drawer of water’ for 
the Lord’s people, so that my spiritual food 
might be given me, and my ‘ head be covered 
in the day of battle,’ but oh the want of abid- 
ing devotedness! Well might it be said 
through the mouth of the prophet, ‘ Hear now 
oh house of Israel, is not my way equal—are 
not your ways unequal!’ The impressions 
alluded to when I first took up the pen, may 
perhaps be designed, as in the case of king 
Hezekiah, for a solemn call to ‘ set my house 
in order,’ because of the probability that I shall 
die and not live; and may the call be avail- 
ingly heard! I cannot say with him, ‘ Re- 
member how I have walked before thee in 
truth and with a perfect heart; but fitly in- 
deed can [ adopt the Psalmist’s words, ‘ Oh ! 
God thou knowest my foolishness, and my 
sins are not hid from thee.’ And now whe- 
ther the termination of my sojourn here be 
longer or shorter, grant oh Lord! that I may 
live more and more unto thee. Preserve me 
from again starting aside at the prospect of 
any services which thou mayst be pleased to 
call for at my hands, and cause me in abased- 
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ness and sincerity of soul to acknowledge that 
to do thy will is ‘my meat and my drink.” 

In 1836, she writes, “ * Draw nigh to God 
and he will draw nigh to you.’ It is with me 
this day to testify, and that through a mea- 
sure of living experience, that in proportion ag 
we love ‘the habitation of the Lord, and the 
place where his honor dwelleth,’—in propor- 
tion as we aspire to become His by adoption, 
so shall we be drawn from the bondage of 
earth and earthly things into a liberty and a 
rest which may be accepted as a faint fore- 
taste of the everlasting Sabbath. Valueless 
are the possessions, and futile the gratifications 
which all the treasures of time can exhibit, 
compared with the presence of Him who con- 
descends thus to draw near to man, when he 
is willing to be emptied of his own attain- 
ments, and to bow under the conviction that 
of himself he can do nothing.” 

In the early part of the present year she 
writes: “Though my sufferings continue 
heavy, I am sensible of being supported, 
sometimes under sore extremities: may I be 
adequately grateful for every such season. If 
the all-important process of being made clean, 
do but go forward, I ought not to repine at the 
dispensations of the Lord even should I linger 
for some time in the same state. ‘There is 
One only, who is able to say, ‘* Peace be still,’ 
and I do witness His gracious help at times.” 

In reference to her future prospects, she 
spoke of feeling * calm and quiet,” though like 
the poor publican, she could only come with 
the language,—* God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” ‘I have,” she said, ‘at times a 
trembling hope that I shall be accepted, but it 
will be all through unmerited mercy.” 

A confiding trust in her Saviour continued 
to be the covering of her spirit; leaving to sur- 
vivors the consoling belief that she has ex- 
changed the trials of time for one of those | 
many mansions prepared for the followers of 


the Lord. 





eee 


On Faithfulness in Little Things, 
BY FENELON, 


The opportunities for displaying great deeds | 
of goodness are rare, and when they do pre- 
sent themselves, there are many powerful | 
stimulus to kindle magnanimity and perseve- 
rance. But the little occasions to stand firm in 
the cause of Truth come upon us inadvertent. | 
ly; and almost every moment they render it 
necessary for us without ceasing to maintain 
a warfare against pride, slothfulness, and a 
domineering lordly disposition ; against preci- 
pitancy, impatience, &c., opposing our corrupt | 
wills everywhere, and in all things. If we 
will be faithful herein, our fallen nature will 
have no spare time to draw breath, but must 
die to all its propensities. 

Supporting a life of godliness, is like unto 
successful management and economy in out. 
ward and domestic affairs. If attention is not 
paid to minute matters, frugally to save, and 
avoid unnecessary expenses, there is a greater 
probability step by step of a declension in 
point of property, than by large undertakings 
which naturally excite caution. He who 
learns, by Divine assistance, to make a right 
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application in small matters of a spiritual na- 
ture, wiil not fail to accumulaie much treasure 
as well as he who is attentive in temporal 
concerns. Great things are only great be- 
cause many small materials are brought and 
combined together—he who is careful to lose 
nothing, will generally increase his wealth. 
It is well for us to consider that it is not so 
much what we do, as the motives of love in 
which our actions originate, and surrendering 
our own wills; this it is alone which renders 
our good works acceptable in the Divine sight. 
People judge of our actions according to out- 
ward observation, but with God those things 
are nothing, which in the eyes of men shine 
with great lustre, for he requires a sincere in- 
tention, a will ready to bend to his will on all 
occasions, and an upright, entire forsaking 
ourselves, 

Our faith is tried more powerfully in com- 
mon occurrences, and less exposed to a mix- 
ture of pride, than in uncommon and remark- 
able concerns. We also find that we are 
many times more attached to certain little 
things than to matters of moment: for instance, 
some would find it much easier to give gener- 
ous alms, than to deny themselves a favourite 
diversion. Man is very liable to become be- 
guiled by little things, because he looks on 
them as matters of indifference, and imagines 
himself free from any powerful attachment to 
them; but when God commands him to for- 
sake them, he finds by painful experience how 
inordinate and unwarrantable his attachment 
to and practice of them was ; besides, through 
our inattention to small duties, we frequently 
give offence and stumble our families, and 
those about us; for people cannot believe that 
we fear God with uprightness, when our con- 
duct in small concerns is immoderate and care- 
less. For how can an observer reconcile the 
idea of our being strong and scrupulous ob- 
servers of important duties that require the 
greatest sacrifices, when matters of small ac- 
count have an undue ascendency over us? 
But the greatest danger herein is, that the soul 
through careless indifference in lesser things, 
becomes gradually accustomed to unfaithful- 
ness, grieves the Holy Spirit, and by degrees 
learns to account it a matter of small conse- 
quence to go counter to the will of God. On 
the contrary, true love esteems nothing indif- 
ferent ; everything capable of pleasing or dis- 
pleasing God appearing great. Not that true 
love drives the soul into a slavish, fearful 
scrupulousness, but it allows of no particular 
set bounds to faithfulness. It moves the mind 


|in simplicity to pass by those things that God 


doth not require, but does not hesitate a mo- 
ment about those things he does require, be 
they great or small, So that our obedience in 
small matters does not originate from a forci- 
ble terror on the mind. It all arises in and 
by a continual current and power of love, 
free from those slavish fears and consultations, 
accompanying restless, anxious, and distressed 
souls. Man is drawn into the way of his duty 
through love to God. For even in the time 
of greatest trial, when the Spirit of Truth un- 
ceasingly urges the submissive soul, step by 
step, in the observance of small duties, and 
seems about to divest it of all freedom, behold, 


it finds itself on a wide plain, and enjoys the 
depth of peace and freedom in him. Oh! how 
happy is that soul. 

Finally, it is particularly necessary for those 
who are naturally of an inadvertent and un- 
waichlul disposition to be mindful. Man, by 
paying little regard to small duties, becomes 
accustomed to make no account of them. He 
does nut enough consider the lead and tenden- 
cy thereof;—he does not enough view the 
almost imperceptible ascendency und assimila- 
tion of these things in, and with his fallen pro- 
pensities. He forgets the compunction and 
remorse these things have heretofore occa- 
sioned. He had rather indulge an imaginary 
idea of his establishment, and depend on his 
own judgment, (which has, however, ofttimes 
deceived him,) than to settle down into a 
constant, diligent, attentive watchfulness. We 
are apt to say it is a little thing, it is nothing, 
yea, itis nothing! But it is such a nothing 
on which thy all depends;—such a nothing as 
thou so inordinately lovest, as to cleave to it 
in preference to the will of God ;—such a no- 
thing, which thou wilt despise in words, in 
order to frame an excuse for thy non-observ- 
ance of it. But in the ground, it is such a 
nothing, which thou holdest fast, against the 
will of God, and which, if continued in, will 
bring thee to ruin. 

Despising small things does not, as some 
assert, arise from greatness of mind; but far 
otherwise: from a short-sightedness, esteeming 
things small, which in their tendency and 
consequences have a very extensive reach and 
effect. The more we discover ourselves in- 
clined to indifference in small things, and the 
more we find it a trial to us to pay attention 
herein, the more we ought to fear and become 
jealous ; yea, and to cast up bulwarks against 
a spirit of indifference ‘and carnal security. 
He that despises little things, will certainly 
fall by little and little Be not afraid of a 
constant watchfulness of mind in small things. 
A godly resolution is necessary in the begin- 
ning, and the exercise and suffering thou en- 
durest, thou hast well deserved, it being very 
necessary for the perfecting thy peace and 
security, out of which there is nothing but 
disquiet and backsliding. God will render 
this path more and more sweet, and pleasant. 
True love is watchful and attentive, without 
great and painful restraint of spirit. 

——_—— 


For “ The Friend.’ 
PATIENCE, 


The few following expressions, made by a 
deceased minister, in a testimony delivered in 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1849, a few months previous 
to her decease, may be interesting to some 
who were not present at this solemn season. 

She said she believed she must deliver what 
appeared to her a little message to the prison- 
ers of hope—some of the little and humble 
ones now present. It seemed to her that the 
doors had been opened, and she had been per- 
mitted to sit with them a little in their prison 
houses. 

Have long patience my sisters, the Lord of 
hosts is purifying his people. Earnestly do I 
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crave that [ may be one with you in patiently 


wailing all the Lord’s appointed time, that the 
church may be thoroughly purified ; for the 
King’s daughter is all glorious within, her 
clothing is of wrought gold; and pure gold, 
my friends, we know cannot sustain any loss 
by the fire ;—and she believed some of the 
obscure ones, as they abode in patience, would 
be brought to show themselves to the people— 
would become as the golden pipes which were 
to convey the golden oil in the sanctuary ; 
that the harmony and unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, would once more prevail ; 
—expressing her firm conviction, that nothing 
would be permitied to hurt or destroy in all 
the Lord’s holy mountain. Accept this ex- 
hortation of love from one who feels herself 
upon the very brink of an awful eternity. 1 
leave it as a little legacy to you.” 

A corresponding faith with that which is 
herein expressed, may be what is wanting in 
some of us to unite us to our holy Head, who 
is himself the Healer of breaches, and the 
Restorer of paths to dwell in, and without 
whose holy aid we cannot even think a good 
thought, much less perform a right action. 
All the wisdom and contrivance of man are no 
more than a rope of sand when exercised 
either against, or professedly for, the Truth, 
for He will not give his glory to another, nor 
his praise to graven images. 


en 


He who betrays another’s secrets, because 
he has quarrelled with him, was never worthy 
the sacred name of friend; a breach of kind- 
ness on one side will not justify a breach of 
trust on the other. 

—_- 


Rules for Home Education. 


The following rules we commend to all our 
patrons and friends for their excellence, bre- 
vity, and practical utility. It is lamentable to 
contemplate the mischief, misery and ruin, 
which are the legitimate fruit of the defi- 
ciencies which are pointed out in the rules 
to which we have referred. Let every parent 
and guardian read, ponder, and inwardly 
digest. 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that you 
mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless 
you are quite sure you can give them what 
you promise. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something, 
show him how to do it, and see that it is 
done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilful- 
ly disobeying you, but never punish them in 
anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex you, or make you lose your sell-com- 
mand. 

7. Ifthey give way to petulance and tem- 
per, wait till they are calm, and then gently 
reason with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punish- 





















ment when the occasion arises, is much more 
effectual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment should the fault be renewed. 


cause they cry for it. 


time what you have forbidden under the like 
circumstances at another. 


way to appear good is to be good. 


citals with perfect truth. 


indulgence, is the appointed, and the surest 
method of securing happiness. 


an angry and resentful spirit.—Eztract. 


preached before that tyrant, Henry VIII., he 
took a plain, straightforward text, and in his 
sermon assailed those very sins for which the 
monarch was notorious, and he was stung to 
the quick, for truth always finds a response 
in the worst man’s conscience. He would not 
bend beneath the authority of his God, but 
sent for Latimer, and said :— 





think thee, thou art in the presence of the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, who hath 
told thee, ‘Fear not them that kill the body, 
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9. Never give your children anything be- 


10. On no account allow them to do at one 


11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
12. Accustom them to make their little re- 
13. Never allow tale-bearing. 

14, Teach them that self-denial, not self- 
15, Guard them against the indulgence of 


ooo 


Anecdote of Latimer. 


It is related of Latimer, that when he once 


“ Your life is in jeopardy, if you do not re- 


cant all you said to-day, when you preach 
next Sunday.” 


The trimming courtiers were all anxious to 


know the consequence of this, and the chapel 
was crowded. 
text, and afler a pause, began witha soliloquy, 
thus :— 


The venerable man took his 


“ Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee, thou 


art in the presence of thy earthly monarch ; 
thy life is in his hands, and if thou dost not 
suit his fancies, he will bring down thy gray 


hairs to the grave; but, Hugh Latimer, be- 


and can do no more; but rather fear Him who 
can kill body and soul, and cast thee into hell 
forever!’ Yea, I say, Hugh Latimer, fear 
Him.” 

He then went on, and not only repeated 
what he had before advanced, but if possible, 
enforced it with greater emphasis. Afier he 
had finished, Henry sent for him, and said :— 

‘“* How durst thou insult thy monarch so?’ 

Latimer replied, “| thought if I were un- 
faithful to my God, | could not be loyal to my 
king.” 

The king embraced the good old bishop, ex- 
claiming, “* There is yet one man left who is 
bold enough to tell me the truth.” 


——=_—- 


Near the close of Dr. Johnson’s life, two 


young women, who were warm admirers of 


his works, but had never seen himself, went to 
Bolt-court, and, asking if he were at home, 
were shown up stairs, where he was writing. 
He laid down his pen on their entrance ; and 
as they stood before him, one of the females 
repeated a speech, of some length, previously 
prepared for the occasion. It was an enthu- 


















siastic effusion, and when the speaker had fin- 
ished, she panted for her idol’s reply. . What 
was her mortification, when all he said was, 
“ Fiddle-dedee, my dear!”—London and its 
Celebrities. 
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From the National Era. 


The Fox and Pigs, 
Much has been written to show the reason- 


ing powers of the brute creation ; but nothing 
which I have ever read of the dog, the horse, 
the elephant, the spider, the ant, or the bee, 
seems to prove more clearly that brutes or in- 
sects think and form conclusions, than that 
which | am about to relate of the action of 
Foxes. 


On a certain day, many years ago, a far. 


mer, in the northern part of Connecticut, was 
a witness to the following proceeding on the 
part of a fox, that had somewhere secured for 
himself a small pig, and was taking it upon 
his back to his burrow. On coming to a small, 
rapid stream, he seemed to hesitate for a while 
upon the bank, and then laid down the dead 
pig, and went off into a piece of woods near 
by, from which he soon returned, with a stick 
of wood in his mouth. 
down, and took up the pig; and then again 


He laid the wood 


laid the pig down, and took up the wood. Not 


seeming to be satisfied with the trial, he went 
again to the woods, and brought back a larger 
suck than before. 
trial again, by taking up the pig, and ¢ompar- 
ing it with the wood he had brought. 
apparently satisfied with the trial, hethen took 


He made the same sort of 
Being 


the wood in his mouth, and swam with it 
across the stream, and then returned with it 
to the side where the pig was lying on the 
bank, and, laying it down, he took up the pig, 
and crossed the stream with it in safety, and 
bore it away for his own breakfast, or that of 
his cubs. Let any one explain: the action of 
the fox as he may, the truth of the story may 
be relied on. 

At another time, a fox made his way into a 
pen, which was built of rails, in which was a 
fine family of pigs, along with their natural 
protector, their mother. ‘The fox was evident- 
ly afraid to attempt taking one of the pigs, till 
he was sure that he could make his escape 
from the pen with it in safety. So he took a 
stick of wood in his mouth, and sprung through 
the opening between the rails with it; and then 
he sprung back aguin, and repeated the opera- 
tion of springing backward and forward with 
the stick in his mouth, till he was satisfied 
that it would be safe to seizea pig. But he 
was mistaken. He had not made the proper 
calculation for the difference between a straight 
stick and a living, struggling pig; and before 
he could get through the aperture, he found 
himself in the jaws of the mother ; and instead 
of making his breakfast from a young pig, he 
was himself devoured. 


i 


_ Sub-Soil Ploughing.—Dr. Underhill says: 


* | omitted speaking of another great source 


of phosphate of lime, and that is one which 


some few farmers have hit upon. | mean that 
part of the farm which lies six inches deeper 





under the farm. There, since the deluge, lies 
undisturbed the fertilizer, usually hard. Roots 
of the grains and annuals cannot penetrate it. 
There it is, and has been accumulating for 
thousands of years, insoluble, except when 
roots apply themselves to it. Not one farmer 
in ten ever ploughs deeper than five inches. 
The roots cannot get at the mine below—it is 
too hard. He cannot afford guano or bone, 
but he can afford a sub-soil plough. Let him 
go down fifieen inches into his good farm be- 
low, and he may have a new farm good for 
fifteen years to come.” 


The Great Polar Ocean.—At a late meet- 
ing of the London Geographical Society, 
Lieutenant Osborne, a member of one of the 
British Arctic expeditions, argued at some 
length in favour of the great Polar Ocean, 
He said that in Wellington channel, he had 
observed immense numbers of whales running 
out from under the ice, a proof that they had 
been to water and come to water, for every 
one knew they must have room to blow. He 
further said that there were almost constant 
flights of ducks and geese from the northward, 
another proof of open water in that direction, 
since these birds found their food only in such 
water. He added that it was his deliberate 
opinion, from observations made on the spot, 
that whales passed up Wellington channel into 
a norihern sea. In reference to the abundance 
of animal life, in the latitude of this supposed 
Polar sea, he remarked that while on the 
southern side of Lancaster Sound, he never 
saw enough game to keep his dog. Melville 
Island, one hundred and fifty miles to the 
northward, abounded in deer and musk oxen. 
It was thus clear, he continued, that animal 
life did not depend on latitude; but increased, 
if anything, after passing the seventieth de- 
gree. Moreover, while in Baffin’s Bay, the 
tide made for the southward, coming from the 
Atlantic, in Barrow’s Straits, it made for the 
northward, which could only be explained on 
the hypothesis of a sea in that direction. All 
this seems to us proof on proof of a great 
Polar Oceau.—Pres. 


THE LEVER. 


In the month of November I was travelling 
by rail, and, hearing a great noise as we stop- 
ped at the station of R——, | looked out of the 
window, and saw two men putting forth all 
their strength to remove a large stone. After 
much exertion they failed in their endeavours, 
and called another of their comrades to assist 
them, when they appeared to set to work with 
renewed force, but they could not succeed. 
Then one of the men ran off, and returned 
quickly, accompanied by several others. Still 
their united strength could not in the least 
move the cumbrous weight. At last I per- 
ceived, at a short distance, a lad running to- 
wards them with a lever across his shoulder, 
—‘ Here,” said he, “how could you think 
you were able to move such a stone as that?” 
And forthwith the work was accomplished, 

This did not occupy the space of many 
minutes. Again | heard the whistle, and we 
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rattled off, passing through cuttings and tun- 
nels, over bridges and viaducts, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. But I could not help 
reflecting on the little incident | had just wit- 
nessed : and it struck me how much the stone 
resembled this present evil world, with all its 
difficulties, and dangers, and temptations, and 
trials. How prone are we to rely on our own 
strength (as these workmen did) and put forth 
our best energies to banish and remove it from 
our hearts; and all our efforts are necessarily 
unavailing. 

Yet have we brought unto us, day by day, 
a lever of Omnipotent force and tried efficacy. 
Why not lay hold of that strength which is 
made perfect in our weakness ? 

‘“‘ For without me ye can do nothing,” (John 
xv. 5); but, “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place ; and it shall 
remove : and nothing shall be impossible un- 
to you.” (Matt. xvii. 20.) “If we ask any 
thing according to His will He heareth us.” 
(1 John v.14.) “1 can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Phil. iv. 
13.) —Ext. 


—__ 


Mather used to say, that “there was a 
gentleman mentioned in the 19th chapter of 
the Acts, to whom he was more indebted than 
any other in the world.” ‘This was the town- 
clerk of Ephesus, whose counsel was to do 
nothing rashly. Upon any proposal of con- 
sequence, it was usual with him to say, ‘* Let 
us first consult with the town-clerk of Ephe- 
sus.” What mischief, trouble, and sorrow 
would be avoided in the world were the people 
more in the habit of consulting this gentle- 
man. 


re 


“Many scripture parables and similitudes 
are taken from the common actions of this 
life, that when our hands are employed about 
them, our hearts may the more easily pass 
through them to divine and heavenly things.” 


ee 


What an example is Job, to such as have 
lost their substance all at once, by unforseen 
misfortunes !—** The Lord gave—the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

—_— 

Knowledge will always predominate over 

ignorance, as man governs other animals, 
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Our Yearly Meeting commenced its sittings 
on the 19th instant, and notwithstanding the 
storm of rain which continued through most 
of the first three days of the week, it has been 
largely attended. Several ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings, with certificates, are 
in attendance, and up to the time of our paper 
going to press, the meeting has been favoured 
to result the important concerns that have 
claimed its attention satisfactorily. 


Haverford School Association. 

The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the com- 
mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day after- 
noon, Fifih month 10th, at 4 o’clock. 


Cuartes Ex.is, Secretary. 
Philad., Fourth mo., 1852. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from W. B. Oliver, for G. Boyce, $1.16, to 
30, vol. 25, for P. Chase, $2, vol. 24; from Wm. Hill, 
for himself, and for Pelatiah Hussey, Phebe Meader, 
$2 each, vol. 25, and for W. Wilbur, $2, to 31, vol. 26; 
from Jacob Haines, agent, $2, vol. 24, and for Jane 


-~‘'re, $2, vol. 24; from Hannah Stapler, $2, vol. 
6. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding- 
school at West-town, will commence on Sec- 
ond-day, the 3rd of Fifth month next. 

Parents and others intending to send chil- 
dren to the school, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superintend- 
ent at the school, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street. 

Stages will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
North Sixth street below Mulberry street, on 
Second-day, the 3d, and Third-day, the 4th of 
Fifth month, at 12 o’clock, m. The baggage- 
wagon will leave on Third-day morning, at 8 
o’clock. 

It is desirable that the children should be 
sent or taken to the school punctually on the 
days designated. 


WANTED a Teacher for the Girls’ Pri- 
mary School at West-town Boarding-School, 
Application may: be made to Hannah Rhoads, 
Marple, Delaware county, Pa.; Beulah H, 
Nicholson, Haddonfield, N. J.; Sidney Coates, 
No. 330 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


- MarrieEp, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 13th instant, 
James M. Price, of Chester county, Pa., and Saran 
D., daughter of the late David Lightfoot, of the same 
county. 


, at Friends’ meeting, Sadsbury, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 14th instant, Parvin Situ, son 
of James and Elizabeth B. Smith, of Chester county, 
to Jane, daughter of William and Gulielma Brinton,| 
of Lancaster county, Pa. 


Diep, at his residence in Lowville, Lewis county, 
New York, on the 6th inst., Jesse Townsenp, son o} 
Thomas and Elizabeth ‘Townsend, in the 50th year 
of his age. Being firmly attached to the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends, he was for many years 
useful member in our religious Society, and was re 
spected and beloved by his friends and neighbour 
who will feel his loss. Throughout his illness whic 
was lingering, he was preserved in a good degree a 
patience, and expressed before his close, that the 
was nothing in the way between him and his God. 


, at the residence of his son-in-law, Lloyd Bal 
derston, on the 9th inst., Cates H. Cansy, in the 63d 
year of his age ; a valued member and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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